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LECTURES ON THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREAT- 
MENT OF DISEASES OF THE HEART. 


BY W. W. GERHARD, M. D. 
LECTURE XVII. 
EXAMINATION OF THE HEART. 


The heart requires to be examined under se- 
veral different points of view. ‘The most im- 
portant of these are its position in the thorax, 


and the relative situation of the parts of it; the | 


size of the heart, as ascertained by per- 
cussion; the impulsion; the sounds, and their 
rhythm or succession ; lastly, the mode in 
which the heart acts, whether in a regular or 
ina spasmodic, ill-defined manner. Besides 
these signs, which are strictly physical, we 
learn mach as to the diseases of the heart from 
the sensations complained of at the precordial 
region, the respiration and the impediments to 
it, the capillary and venous circulation, and, 
lastly, the surrounding disorders of the whole 
body, which arise from the cardiac region. 

1, Position of the Heart.—In general terms, 
itmay be stated that the heart is situated at 
the lower portion of the sternum, including 
nearly the whole breadth of this bone, and ex- 
tending to the left of it, a short distance with- 
inthe nipple; in height, the heart reaches 
from the intercostal space between the third 
and fourth ribs, to the base of the thorax. It 
occupies, therefore, the anterior and lower por- 
tion of the left side of the thorax, in a definite 
extent, and this portion so occupied is called 
the precordial region, or, in other words, the 
region of the heart. ‘The exact situation of the 
heart, and the relative position of its different 
parts and valves, are readily seen by reference 
to the annexed plate. 

2. Size of the Heart.—The size of the heart 
is known by two phenomena, the anormal pro- 
minence formed at the cartilages of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh ribs, and the dulness on per- 
cussion, which may become greater or less 
than it should be in the healthy state of an in- 
dividual of a given fever and embonpoint. By 
the size of the heart we understand the whole 


taken collectively ; hence, an enlargement of 
Wuote No, 174, 88 


the muscular substance does not differ from the 
more external distension caused by effusions of 
pus or serum into the pericardium. ‘Then the 
increase in dimensions is very considerable, the 
chest is thrust forwards, but the form of the 
prominence is different; when there is an effu- 
sion into the pericardium it is pyramidal, the 
apex of the pyramid at the upper portion; 
when it depends upon a real increase of the 
muscular structure, the projection is in general 
less marked, but more diffused, and forms an 
oval, the long diameter of which extends late- 
rally, instead of vertically, as in the former 
case. The more exact mode of estimating en- 





largement of the heart is, however, by percus- 
sion. ‘This is readily enough practiced, but to 
render it of practical benefit, the observer should 
retain an accurate recollection of the average 
normal dimensions in an individual of the ge- 
neral health aud condition of the patient, It 
is true that the general health may have avery 
decided effect upon the heart, as well as upon 
the rest of the organs, but it here suffers with 
the rest, and the change is’ limited to a slight 
augmentation or diminution, corresponding 
with that of the muscular structure in general. 
The real advantages of percussion are much 
more decided when we desire to learn the con- 
dition of the heart, and its state as an indivi- 
dual organ. To do this, we must recollect that 
in the healthy individual the heart is not en- 
tirely overlapped by the lungs, but that a por- 
tion of its structure, as is seen by the plate, 
which is chiefly composed of the anterior sur- 
face of the right ventricle, is in immediate con- 
tact with the parietes of the chest. This por- 
tion varies in extent, partly from changes in 
the condition of the heart and pericardium, 
partly from lesions of the lungs and pleura. 
Thus, without any actual change in the heart, 
the percussion at the precordial region may be 
rendered very dull from induration of the lungs, 
or pleuritic effusion, while emphysema may 
enlarge the lungs, and render the sound pre- 
ternaturally clear in the region of the heart. A 
little attention to the condition of the lungs 





will in general obviate the chances of error. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





The heart itself, when diseased, often pro- 
duces a decided change in the results of per- 
cussion, which then depend upon alterations 
of form: In the natural state, the extent of 
dulness does not exceed a space of about two 
inches in length, measured along the sternum, 
and an inch and a half Jaterally; that is, the 
dulness extends to a short distance within the 
nipple, and about the middle of this space, just 
at the right margin of the sternum, it amounts 
in most persons almost to flatness, If the heart 
be enlarged, or if an effusion of liquid has taken 
place into the pericardium, the dulness is of 
course increased in proportion to the degree of 
enlargement or increase. When the dulness 
results from hypertrophy of the heart, it is 
more rounded in its shape than when it depends 
upon pericardial effusion; in the latter case, 
the original shape of the serous sac is still pre- 
served, and the space in which the dulness is 
most evident is pyramidal, the apex of the py- 
ramid being towards the upper part of the 
chest. The mathematical exactness of this 
mode of measuration is readily ascertained by 
a process which was very carefully pursued by 
Dr. Pennock a few years since; that is, fore- 
ing long needles at the limits of the dulness, 
and examining the parts perforated by them after 
the body was opened. 


Impulsion.—The impulsion of the heart fur- 
nishes one of the least complicated sets of 
signs connected with this organ, It is pro- 
duced, as is well known, by the contraction or 
systole of the heart, during which the point of 
the organ is quickly impelled against the ribs, 
striking near the cartilages of the fifth and sixth 
ribs a little within the nipple. In the healthy 
state of the heart, the blow or impulse is given 
almost exclusively by the point of the heart ; 
hence the sensation is sharp and decided, as 
would naturally be caused by the quick stroke 
of a small surface against the thoracic parietes. 
If the heart is thrown into violent action by 
quick exercise, or by nervous irritability, the 
impulsion is increased in force, but the surface 
upon which it falls is still very limited in ex- 
tent ; should the bulk of the heart and the quan- 
tity of muscular tissue be increased, as in cases 
of hypertrophy, the momentum of the impul- 
sion is much increased, but it is diffused over 
a much larger surface than in the normal con- 
dition of the organ, and the mass of the heart 








is applied slowly against the chest, as it were 
point after point, so as to give ita heaving or 
waving motion, instead of a sharp, clear im. 
pulsion. In low fevers, and in other diseases 
in which the powers of life and the Strength of 
the patient are much diminished, the impulsion 
of the heart is decidedly lessened, and its foree 
nearly destroyed. The diminished impulsion 
is then a good oracle in therapeutics, and af. 
fords us one of the first indications for a sup- 
porting treatment, The impulsion of the heart, 
it is evident, can only serve as a diagnostic 
sign, when the patient is still possessed of a 
moderate degree of strength ; hence, in cases 
in which the muscular substance is really much 
increased, the force of the blow may be so 
much diminished that no stronger impulsion is 
made upon the parietes of the thorax than would 
result from a heart, which is not at all en- 
larged. 


_——. 
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Cases of Fatal but Chronic termination of Ingui- 
nal Hernia, from simple obstruction. By 
W. W. Geruarp, M. D. 





Ir is rare that hernia produces obstruction to 
the passage of the fecal matter through the 


bowels to a sufficient degree to cause severe 


and even fatal symptoms, without the mortifi- 
cation of the gut. ‘These cases are, however, 
from time to time met with, and may cause 
much embarrassment to the physician; for the 
nature of the symptoms is such that they are 
not always supposed to belong to surgical af- 
fections. Two fatal cases of this kind have 
come under my notice, 

Case 1. The first was in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1835. The patient was Jabouring under 
an irreducible inguinal hernia, of moderate 
size, (not exceeding that of a small pullet's 
egg;) he was affected with nausea and vomit- 
ing, with obstinate constipation, beginning gra- 
dually and inereasing for several weeks, when 
death took place. The tumour was perfectly 
free from pain, and very uniform in size and 
shape: the quantity of faecal matter passed was 
small, but of healthy appearance and consist- 
ence. Vomiting occurred very frequently and 
finally consisted merely of the substances 
taken into the stomach, which were rejected 
almost as soon as swallowed. 

The existence of the hernial tumour, nol- 


withstanding the mildness and slowness of 


the symptoms, induced me to call a consulta- 
tion of surgeons, and to desire putting the case 
into their hands, The gentlemen who were 
consulted in the case declined resorting to @” 
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operation or other surgical means; all other 
modes of treatmeut proved unavailing. 

On examination after death, the portion of 
the bowel contained in the hernial sac was 


foand to be the ileum; the included fold was, 


fall of fecal matter, but neither sphacelated 
nor inflamed; above the hernia the bowels 
were extremely distended by their ordinary 
eontents, and below, they were shrunken and 
contracted. 

There was, therefore, in this case, an ob- 
struction sufficient to causedeath without stran- 
gulation. It was of course greatly to be re- 
gretted that no operation was thought proper 
by the gentlemen who were officially called to 
decide as to its propriety; but, although their 
repugnance to an attempt of this kind was not 
well founded, it was conscientious, and not at 
all blameable. 

Case 2. This occurred recently. A man be- 
tween forty and fifty years of life entered the 
Philadelphia Hospital in a moribund state. 
The abdomen was distended and contained 
much gas, but was not tender to the touch, nor 
painful to the patient; the body generally was 
extremely emaciated. The patient was too 
feeble to give any further account of himself 
except that he was subject to dyspepsia for 
some months, had frequent vomitings, and was 
habitually costive. Some restorative medicines 
were given, but the patient sank twenty-four 
hours after admission. 

On examination after death, the whole body 
was found to be extremely emaciated, the ab- 
domen much distended with gas. The con- 
tents of the thorax were in a healthy state, but 
on opening the abdomen the stomach was found 
tobe extremely distended,and evidently enlarged 
from permanent thickening, so that the thickness 
of the parietes was increased, and the whole 
organ was at least of twice the average dimen- 
sions. It contained a pale mucus, and its in- 
ternal coat was thickened and mamillated 
throughout the greater portion of the pyloric 
half, thinned by the action of the liquid near 
the cardiac extremity, and of-a general pale 
slate colour. The vascular injection was ex- 
tremely slight. ‘The small intestine was also 
distended with mucous liquid and with gas, 
the parietes much thickened. Near the extre- 
mity of the ileum it dipped into a hernial sac, 
at the right inguinal ring. The portion of 
bowels contained did not exceed the size of a 
Pigeon’s egg; it was of a bluish tint, the veins 
upon it much distended, but not inflamed or 
gangrenous, ‘The circulation being evidently 
retarded, but by no meansinterrupted. Atthe 
point of constriction where the bowels passed 
out of the sac, the size of the intestine was 
much reduced ; it was not larger than that of 
a child of three years; the colon was also 
much smaller than natural, not larger than that 
ofa patient dying of chronic dysentery; it con- 
tained some well formed feces. 

ese cases are both illustrative of death fol- 








lowing the slow symptoms of hernial structure 
sufficiently tight to impede the progress of 
feces without destroying the circulation. 





NOTES ON MYOTOMY AND TENOTOMY. 
BY REYNELL COATES, M. D, 


To the Editors of the Medical Examiner. 

GENTLEMEN,—My last communication con- 
cluded with an attempt to answer the objection 
so ofien urged against simple mechanical 
extension in club-foot, namely, its tendency to 
produce spasmodic resistance, or, in other 
words, an increase of the spasmodic action of 
the muscles already existing. 

I pointed out the fact that, according to the 
usnal course of events, the muscles become 
affected with marasmus from inactivity, until, 
after a certain length of time, their structure is 
so far altered as to render them incapable of 
troublesome spasm. ‘The resistance to the ex- 
tension is then no Jonger the consequence of 
the action of those organs, but their positive 
shortening by a change in their nutriticn ana- 
lagous to that which leads to the occlusion or co- 
arctation of fistulous and other false passages, 
the abdominal rings in hernia when radically 
cured, &c.* But parts reduced to a condition 
nearly resembling simple, though condensed 
cellular tissue, yield readily, and grow rapidly 
under the action of moderate extending forces, 
and hence—so far as spasm is concerned—the 
propriety of the treatment of club-foot by pro- 
perly regulated machinery alone depends 
solely on a question of time. 

But, in certain cases, the contracted muscles 
undergo a series of changes very different in 
their effects from mere local marasmus :—the 
cellular tissue of these organs, instead of re- 
maining the seat of a diminished, though al- 
tered deposit of fleshy fibre, becomes loaded 
with condroid matter analogous to that which 
constitutes the bones in the second stage of 
their developement. I have seen this trans- 
formation rendered sufficiently obvious in two 
eases of varus. Now, thestretching of alarge 
mass of pseudo-cartilage is avery different affair 
from the elongation of a mere wasted muscle ; 
and, here the operation of tenotomy is plainly 
indicated ; not that the mechanical process is 
perfectly hopeless, but because the time lostin 
the former attempt would far outweigh the 
dangers and the ultimate weakness resulting 
from the after consequences of so trifling an 
operation as tenotomy. 

It is folly to pretend that, even when 
there exists spasms of the extensors, their 
tendon ean be divided without serious diminu- 


* | have elsewhere argued at length against the 
doctrine of the radical cure of hernia by adhesive 
inflammation. See Final Report on the Radical 
Cure of Hernia, by a Committee of the Philadel- 
phia Medical Society,—American J.urnal of the 
Medical Sciences, Aug. 1837, also Letter to Heber 
Chase, M. D., in Chase on Hernia, page 107. 
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tion of power for ever after: but when the 
chondroid degeneration just described has 





taken place, the evil is reduced to its mini- | 


mum; because time is then allowed forthe union 
of the extremities of the divided tendon to be- 
come firm and fibrous before tonicity of mus- 
cle can be restored, and only two or three 
inches of the new connecting medium inter- 
venes, even when the foot is brought down im- 
mediately. When there issimple marasmus 
of the parts, on the contrary, it has been stated 
in the last note that some functional power 
usually remains; and under such circumstan- 
ces, the muscular fibres must continue gradu- 
ally to retract the superior portion of the ten- 
don, from the moment of the operation up to 
the time when the new bond of union is ren- 
dered fibrous—a period of time measnred at 
least by weeks, if not by months, Most of 
the writers on tenotomy have neglected this 
danger entirely; and as { must necessarily be 
somewhat more diffuse than usual at this point 
in the progress of our argument, I will venture 
to introduce a few illustrations of its import- 
ance. 

A young class mate, who is still within the 
range of my personal acquaintance, had the 
misfortune to meet with a severe fall upon his 
back, when about thirteen years of age. ‘The 
point of one elbow struck the hard ground 
violently in consequence of his efforts to save 
himself. The arm hung useless, and the el- 
bow was much swelled. A practitioner, un- 
used to surgical cases,—having been resident 
during all his professional life in the country, 
and never having been duly attentive to any 
hospital clinic—examined the part, pronounced 
ihe case a sprain, and ordered the arm to be 
suspended ina sling and regularly bathed !— 
‘The olecranon was broken, and drawn up some 
considerable distance! At the end of five or 
six weeks, according to the young man’s ac- 
count, the nature of the injury was discovered; 
but this was too late for remedy. The forearm 
could then be flexed with freedom, but could 
not be perfectly extended except when some 
other individual assisted the patient. Some 
months after the reunion of the fragments, the 
jad met with another fall, and in his involun- 
tary efforts to avoid the consequences with his 
uninjured and more useful limb, the other ole- 
cranon struck the ground and was fractured. 

The partner of his former physician attended 
the case, committed the same error of diagno- 
sis, adopted the same mode of treatment, and 
effected nearly the same result ! 

This young gentleman is now nearly forty 
years of age. The superior fragments of both 
uln@ are separated from the inferior fragments, 
—one to the distance of nearly an inch, and 
the other nearly two inches, The former, 
though connected with the inferior fragment 
by a well defined cellular band, is firmly 
adherent to the back of the os humeri, and the 
corresponding triceps muscle is scarcely dis- 
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tingaishable, even asa rudiment,—the other 


moves with perfect freedom, and the corres. 
ponding triceps, though disproportionate} 

small, is as tense and active as its bulk would 
lead us to expect. Yet both forearms are 
maintained habitually in the semi-flexed atti. 
tude of sleep, in consequence of the unbs. 
lanced tonicity of the triceps and brachialis jn. 
ternus muscles. Both arms can be flexed yo. 
luntarily to their full extent, but that in which 
the fragment is adherent, is dependent almost 
exclusively on the force of gravity for its pow. 
er of extension. Even on the side on which 
the triceps continues active, the limb eannot 
be fully extended, because the forearm being 
retained almost constantly in a flexed position, 
the posterior part of the elbow joint appears to 
have been considerably modified in form for 
want of functional exercise. 

Again—An intelligent patient was admitted 
into the Pennsylvania Hospital, some years 
before my former connection with that institu- 
tion commenced, (1819) with fracture of the 
patella. According to his own statement, the 
fragments were separated Jess than half an inch 
at the time of his discharge, and the limb was 
firra and useful. He left the house contrary to 
the advise of his surgeon, before the latter felt 
perfectly sure of the strength of the new de- 
posits, 

At the time of the great northern progress of 
President Jackson, this man lost an arm by the 
wad or the bursting of a piece of ordnance in 
firing a salute. He was again admitted into 
the Hospital in order to undergo an amputation, 
and I enjoyed the opportunity of examining the 
knee. The fragments were then separated tothe 
extent of five and a halfinches! The connect- 
ing band was flat where it was joined to 
the fragments, but took the form of a tense 
ligament, nearly round, and about as thick as 
the tendo Achilles, as it became gradually at- 
tenuated towards the middle of the interval be- 
tween them. The limb was still useful, pro- 
bably in part owing to remaining connections 
of some fibres of the two vasti with the lower 
fragment of the patella and with the fascia of 
the leg; but the rectus itself was apparently 
undiminished in lateral diameter, though short- 
ened to the extent of more than one-third the 
entire length of its fleshy fibres! He was able 
to walk without limping or betraying lame- 
ness, but he expressly stated that he had been 
subjected to many falls, was compelled to 
exercise great caution in descending, and felt 
great fatigue and difficulty in ascending flights 
of stairs, in consequence of the feeble power of 
the extensors of the leg. #1) 

It is hardly necessary to prove the position 
that haman nature strongly inclines us all to 
place full faith in the truth of what we evidently 
desire should be true. All have felt this dis- 
position, and it is one of the most important, 
as well as difficult tasks in professional 
self-government to restrain it effectually— 
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but it is singular that some of those most ardent 
in the praise of almost indiscriminate tenotomy 
should be induced to act with such extreme In- 
caution as they have done in drawing con- 
clasions favourable to their views, in the 
very teeth of obvions general laws, There 
are those who, in arguing in favour of * bring- 
ing the heel down”’ immediately after the di- 
vision of the tendon, venture to assert in broad 
terms,—acting evidently upon some vague 
generality founded on the occasional presence of 
m in recent club-foot—that although the 
muscle contracts instantly and forcibly at the 
moment of division, it soon relaxes itself again, 
and suffers the divided extremities to approach 
each other until they come nearly or completely 
into contact, —As if ‘* step-dame nature,” in her 
motherly affection for the most unfortunate and 
deformed among her offspring, had kindly ut- 
tered an especial order in council, modifying 
her Medean and Persian. edicts, in amiable 
condescension to the intreaties of her favourites, 
the tenotomists! What pity that she has been 
less gracious to those who meet with fractures 
and juxations!—that we cannot persuade the 
muscles politely to relax and render tolerable 
and useful one thousand and one most ingenious 
bat now useless contrivances for fractures of 
the thigh, and of the patella or olecranon, to 
say nothing of the facilities which such gene- 
rosity would yield us in the removal of tu- 
mours and operations on the parietes of the 
abdomen, by allowing us fearlessly to cut and 
turn aside either muscles or tendons when they 
stand in our way,—well assured that if edges 
of the skin be brought rightly into coaptation, 
these more tractable organs would speedily ‘‘rat- 
tle into ranks,’ and throw no difficulties in the 
way of /e reunion immediate ! 
have said that, even when a muscle has 
exchanged the usual and appropriate deposit 
of fleshy fibre for something analagous to that 
formation which is observed between the apo- 
physes and the bodies of the bones of young 
children, the whole skeleton of the condrilo- 
matous fishes, parts of that of certain reptilia, 
&.—the restitution of the foot to its normal 
position is still far from hopeless, when treated 
mechanically, though such treatment is decid- 
edly contra-indicated in consequence of the 
extreme tediousness of its operation under such 
circumstances. If disposed to be governed by 
high authority in the face of facts of daily and 
hourly occurrence, it would be easy for an an- 
lagonist to smile at this position; for some 
high authorities have taught the doctrine that 
a tissue once structurally altered in character 
cannot resume its former condition, though no 
case of considerably misplaced fracture ever 
recovers without producing precisely this order 
of structural alterations in surrounding parts. 
8 strong examples, of a similar nature, it may 
well to mention two cases, the first of which 
Was very remarkable. 
Journeyman shoemaker, then resident in 








this city, applied to me some years ago, for 
advice on the condition of his arm and elbow- 
joint. The anterior portion of the right arm, 
from the neighbourhood of the wrist to that of 
the elbow, was greatly swollen and very hard. 
The hand and wrist-joint had lost all power of 
voluntary flexion, though the fingers, which 
were placed habitually in the demiflexed posi- 
tion, could be extended almost perfectly by a 
strong effort. The posterior portion of the 
forearm was nearly in a natural condition. On 
the anterior part were four round orifices, wide- 
ly distant from each other, and resembling 
those seen usually in necrosis, and a fifth, of 
similar character, was seen about an inch above 
the external condyle of the os humeris, 

The patient stated that the disease had been 
gradually approaching its then existing condi- 
tion for about four months. An examination 
was made under the idea that there existed 
simultaneous necrosis of the radius and alna, 
The probe entered but a short distance perpen- 
dicularly into each of the orifices before it took 
a deep and devious course’ somewhat in the gene- 
ral direction of one or other of the distant open- 
ings. In its passage, it obviously penetrated 
a canal through a substance as firm as cartilage, 
althongh, in several places, it evidently cross- 
ed the usual track of various muscles of the 
forearm, and occasionally grated, or rather 
jarred upon spicula of bony matter, which no 
where communicated precisely the sensation 
of a contact between silver and denuded bone. 
Confirmed in the erroneous diagnosis that the 
case was one of necrosis in which the seques- 
tra could not be felt, on account of the tortuo- 
sity of the fistule and the enormous develope- 
ment of the periosteum, the general health of the 
patient was carefully attended to, and the dis- 
ease was treated solely by the adoption of con- 
stitutional measures for more than three months. 
But the impatience of the man, and his urgen- 
cy for an operation was such as to induce a 
more rigorous examination, and finding a som- 
munication between two of the orifices on the 
radial side of the arm, one near the bend of the 
elbow, and the other about three inches lower 
down, I laid this track entirely open by means 
of along director and the probe-pointed bis- 
toury, which latter met with very considerable 
resistance from the mass of chondroid matter, 
nearly an inch in depth, through which it 
passed. This incision was made in the hope 
of finding a route by which the condition of the 
radius might be ascertained—but, no where 
was the probe permitted to approach the bone. 
About the centre of the track, another canal 
branched off towards a third external orifice on 
the ulnar side of the forearm. 

A critical examination of the incision dis- 
played a structure in which cartilage or chon- 
droid matter predominated, intermixed with 
scattered signs of altered muscular fibre, in the 
condition seen in marasmus from inaction, and 
numerous spicula of bone. It was now evi- 
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dent that the case was not of the character of 
necrosis; and, as it seemed hopeless to expect 
union by the first intention, poultices were or- 
dered, and the constitutional treatment continu- 
ed—-the administration of the mineral acids 
and a rather generous diet being its principal 
features. 

Much to my surprise, the bottom of the in- 
cision became rapidly filled with healthy gra- 
nulations. In afew days the whole forearm 
seemed to be slightly softer to the touch, and 
there was an increased yielding to compression 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the wound. 
Encouraged by this circumstance, I traced and 
laid open the sinuous canals, throwing all the 
orifices into one, at the expense of seven or 
eight inches of incision, laying nearly bare 
at one point the external lateral ligament 
of the elbow, but no where meeting with 
well formed muscular fibre, or finding any rea- 
son to infer disease of the bones or periosteum. 
Pressure by the roller, and poultices over the 
roller, were employed for a considerable time 
with the double intention of maintaining sup- 
puration and promoting absorption; until, find- 
ing the hardness rapidly disappearing from the 
forearm, the dressings verytroublesome, and the 
ununited remains of the incisions were healed 
under the action of adhesive strips, and depend- 
ence was placed solely on the roller. In a few 
months the flexors and pronators of the fore- 
arm recovered their functions to a very considera- 
ble extent. No doubts remained of the recon- 
struction of the proper tissues, the case ap- 
proximated to a perfect cure, and the patient, 
probably dreading his bill, very wisely ran 
away! i must apologize for the want of more 
accurate specification of dates inthis and other 
narratives of cases, by stating that the proper 
a2otes, together with those of numerous other 
highly interesting occurrences, and the manu- 
scripts of three years of labour spent upon a sur- 
gieal bibliotheca, appear to have been lost in the 
confusion growing out of the irregular move- 
ments of the Navy Department in relation to the 
original South Sea Expedition. * 

The second case, to which allusion has 
been made, was one of tortocollis, occurring in 
the practice of my friend Dr. Barnes, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., who has several times per- 
formed the operation of myotomy ia that spe- 
cies of deformity. In this particular instance 
he informed me that the contraction of the 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus muscle was so great 
that the mastoid process was drawn to conside- 
rably within two inches of the sternum, (the 
nearest practicable voluntary approximation, I 
find by measurement, to be from three inches to 





* It will require all the talent and industry of 
the few able naturalists attached tu the present Ex- 
pedition to repay the science and the arts of the 
country, for the time, money, life, and material sa- 
crificed to the folly of those who crushed the for- 


if was found to be entirely transformed jn, 
chondroid matter. ‘The head was gradually 
restored nearly to its natural attitude by od 
chanical means, which slowly overcame the 
established malposition of the cervical Verte- 
bre consequent upon the long continued twist. 
ing of the neck, and the case was stil] under 
treatment at the time of our conversation 
(September, 1840.) The muscle had been 
then regenerated so far as togive very ubvious 
proof of its functional action. 

Having now pointed out two cases of eXxcep- 
tion to our argument in chief,—the discussion 
of the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of tenotomy in the mechanical treatment of 
club-foot,—one of which cases is the actual 
existence of spasmodic action equally jnter- 
dicting both methods of treatment, and the 
other consists in a chondroid transformation of 
the contracted muscles, a very rare affection in 
which tenotomy is decidedly indicated, we 
have arrived at a point which requires me to 
close for the present. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER, 


PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 30, 1841. 


EPIDEMICS OF THE SUMMER AND AU- 
TUMN OF 1841. 


Taking the season together, it has been un- 
healthy throughout the United States. The 
eastern states. with their usual immunity 
against the diseases of warm climates, have al- 
most escaped, but throughout the greater part 
of the United States the summer diseases have 
been unusually prevalent, and have extended 
to localities which are ordinarily exempt from 
their visitations, while other places in which 
the malarias are endemic have suffered from 
them to a severe and often fatal degree. 

It is rare for remittents to appear in the 
thickly inhabited parts of the city of Philadel: 
phia, but such cases have not been at all un- 
common during the present season, _Itis true, 
that in many instances the disease was evi- 
dently contracted in the country, but such an 
origin was not apparent in every case—a strong 
proof of the extension and prevalence of the 
series. The epidemics have, as usual, varied 
during different parts of the season, in differ 
ent parts of the country; in the hilly districts 
dysentery prevailed throughout the summer 
and early autumn; in the flatcountry, and nea! 
rivers, dysentery appeared in the months of 
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= in September and Octobery when fevers 
were more rife, But there was in many cases 
,elose connection between the two classes of 
jisease, one passing as it were into the other, 
sometimes appearing simultaneously in the 
same patient, at other times different members 
of the same family were taken down about the 
same period with dysentery and fever, so that 
there was probably one cause producing differ- 
ent effects. The epidemic which visited a 
large portion of Chester county, in this State, 
was almost confined to dysentery: the face of 
the country is free from the usual causes of 
malaria, and the district is in general remarka- 
bly healthy, but, during the present season, a 
severe, and often a malignant form of dysente- 
ry was prevalent, causing many deaths. It 
assumed the malignant type very early, with 
meat prostration of strength, reddish feetid 
stools, and other signs of mortification of the 
mucous membrane. 

The remittents and intermittents of the vi- 
cnity of Philadelphia appeared later in the 
season than usual; few cases being seen before 
the month of September. The two forms were, 
as usual, convertible one into the other, but 
the proportion of remittents, compared with in- 
ermittents, was larger than usual, and the re- 
missions were less marked, so that the fevers 
were the pseudo-continued, resembling in some 
respects typhoid fevers, but differing in the ab- 
sence of some of the characteristic symptoms, 
such as the mode of invasion, the spots on the 
abdomen, and the progress of the disease. 
Still, as the cerebral symptoms were well 
marked, and in a great proportion of cases at- 
tended with stupor and muttering delirium, 
the fever would have been called typhoid by 
those who do not restrict the term to the sin- 


‘gle form of disease to which it should be given; 


in other words, some of the prominent symp- 
toms of typhoid fever were closely imitated in 
many of the remittents of this year. This form 
ofremittent, as is generally the case, has borne 
quinine badly ; in fact, it belonged to those 
cases in which cinchona was not the remedy, 
and was only tolerated, like other tonics, after 
the conclusion of the fever during the feeble- 
ness of convalescence, The best treatment was 
bleeding when the reaction was high, but ge- 
nerally merely local depletion, mercurial, and 
other purgatives, cold applications to the head, 
and the usual diaphoretic drinks. The other 


form of remittents was much more distinctly 
paroxysmal, the fever declined or ceased dur- 
ing the remissions, and the paroxysms in some 
cases were mild, and in others were accompa- 
nied by profuse stupor and prostration ; in other 
words, assumed the type known on the conti- 
nent as pernicious intermittent, and in this 
country as congestive fever. The free em- 
ployment of blisters and stimulating applica- 
tions to the skin and enemata during the pa- 
roxysm, with the liberal use of quinine in the 
remissions, was absolutely necessary. 

These forms were almost the only ones met 
with; there were, we believe, no cases of the 
prolonged remittent with jaundice and intense 
cerebral disturbance, and but few of the mild 
form which prevailed here in the year 1839, in 
which the fever was extremely slight, the ce- 
rebral functions almost intact, and the disease 
terminated quickly in recovery, or subsided in- 
to the usual intermittent type, which was then 
readily cured by quinine. The forms, how- 
ever, of one continual intermittent are so irre- 
gular and diversified, that the modifications of 
the disease in different parts of the country were 
probably extremely numerous, 

In a few cases of great severity the fever 
was complicated, and, at first, masked by 
pectoral inflammations. In these cases the 
patient had been exposed to miasmatic influ- 
ences, and afterwards to cold, wet, or other or- 
dinary causes of inflammations. As soon as 
these had subsided, the autumnal fever was 
developed with unusual severity. 

The anxiety which we naturally feel to dif- 
fuse as much information as possible as to the 
epidemic diseases of the country, induces us 
to request our contributors to furnish any facts 
of interest which may come under their notice, 
in relation to the diseases of this year. They 
may render essential services by their contri- 
butions. 





MEDICAL SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA, 

The winter session of the great medical 
school of Philadelphia has commenced, and 
the introductory addresses of the professors of 
the three collegiate institutions which grace 
our city are in full progress, It becomes our 
duty, as journalists, to note, and perhaps oc- 
casionally to comment upon the events occur- 
ring during the tefm which are calculated to 
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whole profession, at present or prospectively, 
and we shall endeavour to perform the task in a 
perfectly impartial manner. 

This journal is the organ of no party in me- 
dical polities, nor is it bound by any merely lo- 
cal considerations, but is designed to forward 
the progress of professional knowledge, and as- 
sist in elevating the professional character in 
an honourable and courteous manner, and on 
principles purely cosmopolitan, If in noticing, 
and possibly uttering an occasional criticism 
upon the proceeding of the very numerous me- 
dical institutions of the country, an undue share 
of attention should appear to be given to the 
claims of those immediately around us, this 
will not be the result of any narrow calculation 
or partial views, but may be safely attributed to 
our local position alone, 

Within the last fifteen years the means ofac- 
quiring information in medicine and the colla- 
teral sciences in Philadelphia have been vastly 
increased, partly by the multiplication of cha- 
ritable and other foundations, partly by im- 
provements in the organization of those pre- 
viously existing, and partly by the establish- 
ment of more numerous private lectureships or 
combinations of teachers in the several depart- 
ments. But although the resources for instruc- 
tion have been more fully developed here than 
in any other American capital, there is still 
room for immense improvement in this re- 
spect, and the spirit is now fully awake which 
must bring aboutits accomplishmeut. 


To those who visit our city for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining a degree—whose residence 
among us is restricted to the few short months of 
the established curriculum, a knowledge ofthese 
resources, though important, is not so absolute- 
ly essential as to those who possess the means 
and disposition to reap every advantage afforded 


them without so close an attention to the’! 


amount of time expended in acquisition. The 
gentlemen who are placed in the closest rela- 
tions with the medical class have observed 
with gratification that, while it maintains its 
numbers very steadily, there is an obvious an- 
nual improvement in its material, and there is 
just ground for regret that so few of the num- 
bers composing it are made aware of the value 
of the information obtainable at other seasons 
and from other sources than the collegiate lec- 
tures and the winter session, We shall en- 








ee 





ee 


deavour hereafter slowly to extend the know- 


ledge of these advantages within the range of 
our circulation, so that the preceptor at a dis. 
tance, and the pupil even before his arrival 
may form a better idea of the extent and ites 
daries of the field on which the latter is dient 
to enter. To accomplish this purpose suddep. 
ly would be impossible—so numerous are the 
institutions and combinations that are, or shoyij 
be made tributary to the medical school of Phi. 
ladelphia. 

An honourable rivalry between similar estab- 
lishments exists amongst us, not onlyin the case 
of the colleges, but in other instances also. 
Long may it continue! As long as it can be 
conducted on terms of mutual good feeling, 
and in such a manner as to elevate, instead of 
depressing the dignity of the profession and 
the quality of medical instruction! The time 
has arrrived when the only mode in which any 
particular school can gain and preserve pre- 
eminence is by rendering itself superior in me- 
rit. It is no longer possible to break down an 
institution that is governed upon correct and 
enlarged principles, by drawing off or striking 
from the list of its supporters a few distin- 
guished names. The importance of individuals 
is diminished as the mass of talent and learn- 
ing in the profession increases with the growth 
of the country, and all such attempts mustfail. 
It has become equally impossible to secure 
and retain success by a loud appeal to the pre- 
judices of the common public, and by displays 
which captivate for the moment, unbacked by 
solid learning. 


The school that pursues an honourable, gen. 
tlemanly, professional course among its com- 
petitors, will always be supported, if it possess 


the means-of instruction in hospitals, libraries, . 


and cabinets, the ability to teach, in able pro- 
fessors and proper subsidiary aid, and a dispo- 
sition to expand with the progress of the age. 
Philadelphia continues to enjoy these advan- 
tages. Should she, through folly, lose them, 
we would be among the last to raise a hand to 
save her from the consequences. The same 
principles must also control the fate of the con- 
tending rivals within her bosom. At present, the 
medical atmosphere is, perhaps, unusually cleat. 

The class, so far as we can judge from the 
usual assemblage at the introductory lectures 
delivered at the different colleges, fully main 
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tains its pre-eminence in numbers, in the face 
of ever active competition, and the disturbance 
ofthe currency. Its positive amount, and the 
ratio of its divisions among rival foundations, 
we have, at present, no authentic means of es- 
imating. When ascertained, it will be duly 
reported. 

We have suatched from the time necessarily 
jeyoted to other pressing engagements, a few 
moments only, for the purpose of hearing por- 
tions of at least one of the addresses delivered 
at each of the collegiate establishments of our 
school ; aad in noticing them, the most correct 
method of avoiding all suspicion of party bias, 
will be to observe an alphabetical order. 

Lecture of Dr. Bird,—Although the magical 
number six no longer controls the appointment 
of amedical faculty, and the school of Phila- 
delphia now offers a band of collegiate lec- 
turers exceeding twenty—although the ex- 
treme right of the conservative party in medi- 
cal politics sometimes declares that ‘it has be- 
come almost a matter of distinction not to be a 
professor”’—the advent ofa new appointment to 
ministerial office in the collegiate branch of 
medical instruction is, and ought to be regard- 
ed as an important event in professional an- 
nals. It effects the progress of the science not 
inatemporary, but in a permanent manner ; 
forthe seeds of instruction collected in early 
life preserve more accurately the peculiarities 
ofthe soil in which their parents grew, and 
extend those accidental influences to posterity 
more surely and powerfully than the tree that 
istransported from one region to another. The 
choice of a good or a bad teacher in medicine in 
a school uf extended reputation—which that 
of Philadelphia ever has been—produces ef- 
fects in future times upon the advancement or 
deterioration of the science and its institutions, 
after the name of the individual is almost for- 
gotten, 

At the Pennsylvania College, last even- 
ing, we had the good fortune to hear the 
latter half of the “maiden address” of Dr. 
Bird, and must plead guilty to an agreea- 
ble disappointment, It is almost impossible, 


Ia many cases, to resist entirely the effects of 


popular prejudice, even when our own expe- 
se has proved its fallacy, and we could not 
entirely resist the’fear that the application of 
acknowledged genius to the lighter class of 


literary labours might have destroyed the ha- 
Waout No. 174. 89 


|bit of close observation, and the respect for 
inductive reasoning so necessary to the labourer 
In his present abstract field of duty. That 
this is not the case, is sufficiently certified by 
the character of the address alone. Classical, 
we knew it would be, from some knowledge 
of his earlier tastes and habit of thinking; but 
we were not prepared for the terseness, the 
\vigor of style, and the freedom from exuberant 
ornament which carried conviction tothe mind 
of every one that he was listening toa scholar, 
not liable to be led from the direct path 
|of research, to sport among the flowers of the 
imagination blooming by the way-side, That 
he saw them, appreciated their beauty, and was 
| prepared to lighten the tedium of the journey 
bylan occasional reference, was sufficiently evi- 
ident, but he spent no time in weaving gar- 
lands. ‘There was no unnecessary flattery of 
others or the class—no leaning upon great 
‘names to buoy himself up, as though conscious 
of the danger of sinking in the current—no ca- 
‘tering to a vitiated taste at the expense of the 
dignity of his subject and position. We speak 
from what we heard, but feel no fear that the 
author of the latter portion of the lecture could 
have rendered these acknowledgements unjast 
by any previous remark. 


There was but a single point which seemed 
to provoke criticism, and this appeared the re- 
sult of a habit of preferring the study of settled 
facts and incontrovertible conclusions to the 
strict analysis of the relative merits of hypo- 
theses none of which are entirely well founded, 
though embracing many truths, It struck us, 
at the moment, that he might prove—very 
slightly—ultra-eclectic: and even this is rather 
a virtue than a fault in a teacher of the Materia 
Medica. But we must protest against ranking 
the vague dream of Homeopathy among the 
medical theories. It does not rise to the dig- 
nity of a hypothesis—for it is not placed in 
such order as to be even worthy of inquiry. 
It stands by the side of the mistalled science of 
Mesmerism, in which a number of most curi- 
ous and important physical facts, well worthy 
of investigation, are attempted to be asso- 
ciated on certain miscalled principles drawn 
from regions beyond the land of dreams. So 
far as we have been able to collate and rigidly 
condense the fundamental dogmas of that 
which is not a doctrine, because it is unteach- 
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ist. Effects cannot be distinguished from 
their causes! 

Qd. The half, when properly triturated, is 
greater than the whole! 

3d. The best way to cure 4 disease is to 
make it a little werse! 

In manner, Dr. Bird is agreeable and im- 
pressive. Some slight undue rapidity of ut- 
terance, a little occasional falling of a voice 
not lacking in power until it became inaudible 
at the rear of the room, and the absence of free 
movement, were probably due to a trace of the 
natural embarrassment which has often caused 
us to hug the desk much more affectionately on 
far less trying occasions. In short—the lec- 
ture was any thing but @ flourish «f trumpets. 
Let us now look in upon friends of longer 
standing in the ranks of medical teaching. 

Lecture of Dr. Dunglison.—The principal 
characteristic of this discourse, delivered on 
Monday evening at Jefferson Medical College, 
was good nature. It would be supererogatory 
to speak of the style of this well known writer 
and ‘teacher; his professional merits and pecu- 
liarities are as wide-spread as the profession 
in his native and adopted countries. The 
former rank deservedly high ;—the latter are 
proper to histemperament. We could not but 
admire the care, without the appearance of 
care, with which he so adroitly managed to 
avoid every expression which could be mis- 
construed into personality or severity, placed 
as he is, in the midst of rival institutions, the 
one the parent, and the other the offspring of 
that with which he is at present connected. 





Dr. Dunglison has been deeply involved in 
the changes and revolutions of the profession 
for a good many years, and has passed through 
many trying scenes, making fewer enemies 
than most men, under similar circumstances, 
would have gathered around them; and this is 
ho mean praise. 

The only points in the lecture which call for 
remark are the statements of the resources of 
the college in the way of cabinets, &c., the 
compliments paid to the operation of tenoto- 
my, and those addressed to his colleagues. 


It hes been said, in the earlier part of this 
article, that the numerical increase of the pro- 
fession was rapidly rendering individuals less 
important in science, and that it was no longer 
possible to break down the standing of a really 





well governed schoo] by removing particular 
props, on which, for the moment, its Safety 
may seem to depend. This remark was made 
in a wational sense: the present assertion js 
true, perhaps, in relation to our own city only. 
Such has been the 7ong continued devotion to 
medical and natural science generally in Phi- 
ladelphia, that cabinets and resources for the 
formation of cabinets are multiplied beyond 
the demands of mere elementary teaching. 
Such material is accessible within reasonable 
time, and by means of reasonable exertion on 
the part of any body of teachers who are dis- 
posed to meet the requisite expense and trov- 
ble. No faculty in this city could be broken 
down or permanently injured by thie total de. 
straction of its cabinets, smal! as these gene- 
rally are in comparison with our resources, 
We thought the semi-deprecatory remarks on 
this head unnecessary, but perhaps they may 
have been proper and requisite before an audi- 
ence of students, many of whom are among us 
for the first time. 


Dr. Dunglison ranked the operation of te- 
notomy as among the most important of mo- 
dern surgical triumphs. ‘This is elevating it 
far above its proper position. Though our 
pages bear a series of articles on this subject 
tending to condemn the indiscriminate resort 
to this kind of operation, the war is notagainst 
the operation itself, exceedingly simpleas itis, 
but against the spirit of hyper-operating which 
has become, of late, so fashionable as to dis- 
grace the profession. We feel perfectly conf- 
dent thathis colleague, the Professor of Surge- 
ry, will agree with us in this opinion, and it 
is only the influence of the undue praise of a 
proceeding so often resorted to without sufi- 
cient cause, upon the minds of the less mature 
and more ambitious spirits, that is to be depre- 
cated, That tenotomy is not unfrequently pro- 
per in various deformities, no one who under 
stands the principles of surgery will venture to 
deny. 


The compliments paid to his several coadju- 
tors, by Dr. D., were well turned and appro 
priate. One of the richest of these fell upon 
the Professor of the Institutes and Practice, 
who was the first to intimate, in this country, 
the processes of Farraday and Thillorier on the 
liquifaction and solidification of carbonic acid 


gas. 
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"Dr; Wood's Leciture.—At the University of 
Pennsylvania, the only discourse which we 
have been able to attend, was that of the pro- 
fessor of the materia medica, and even of this 
theconclusion only, It were supererogatory 
tosay that the style was lucid and classically 
chaste. ‘he Jabours of his pen are always 
thas. He was descanting at the moment upon 
the various and impudent pretensions of quack. 
ery ina manly, dignified, and decided manner 
—not casting away indignation upon that which 
is beneath it. Upon the subject of the so 
styled animal magnetism, he took the proper 
ground, acknowledging the fact of the cata- 
leptic condition into which certain classes of 
patients are thrown by those who practice cer- 
tain curious manipulations, and stating the 
troth, which must be perceived by all who are 
sufficiently philosophical to reason correctly, 
that the physical influence of the nervous sys. 
tem of one individual over that of another, is 
not absolutely beyond the range of physical pos- 
sibifi/y, he condemned the spirit which would 
fidieule those who are disposed to investigate 
the facts in relation tothis subject which fur- 
nish legitimatejdata for the furtherance of induc- 
tive philosophy while he repudiated the idle 
nonsense which loads these facts with miracu- 
lous circumstances. 

As this lecture should be, and probably will 
be published, we will close this article with 
theremark that the only possible differences 
of opinion on animal magnetism capable of 
discussion between really sound reasoners, 
will tarn upon the extent and nature of the ner- 
vous fanctions, and their appropriate stimuli, 
lis a question purely physiological, and there- 
fore physical—difficult, it is true, but solvable. 
In future numbers notice will be taken of the 
experiments now in progress, and of the pecu- 
liar views of some of our observers on this 


subject which so many fly from with idle 
dread. 


_—— 
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On the Curative Influence of Galvanism in 
tome of the Organic Diseases of the Eye. By 
Dr, Lercny, of St. Petersburg. —[The follow- 
ing 1s the report made by Dr. Lerche, one of 
the Principal physicians of St. Petersburg, on 
“ application to opacities of different parts of 

© eye of the galvanic action which Dr. Cru- 
sell, a physician of Finland, was said to have 





employed with great snecess for the removal of 
other kinds of thickening, &c., consequent on 
inflammation. } 

To Dr. Crusell of Finland is due the ho- 
nour of having employed galvanism in a new 
and peculiar manner for the cure of organic 
diseases. Having been attracted by the trea- 
tise on the subject which he had- sent to the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, I had proposed 
to repeat the galvanic experiments instituted 
by him on the diseases of the lens in animals, 
The necessary apparatus was not yet complet- 
ed when Dr. Crusell himself arrived at St. Pe- 
tersburg; we therefore determined to experi- 
ment in his presence and with his assistance. 
For the subject of the first experiment we 
chose a complete leucoma of the cornea, which 
was deemed incurable, and in which, there- 
fore, nothing could be lost, and perhaps some- 
thing might be gained. The patient, a boat- 
man sixty-eight years old, was in our hospital 
for chronic inflammation of the other eye. Our 
apparatus, according to the directions of Dr. 
Crusell, consisted of a simple galvanic circle 
of one zinc and one copper plate, both immers- 
ed in dilute solphuric acid. The wire pro- 
ceeding from the copper plate, which we nam- 
ed the copper-pole, was placed in contact with 
the leucoma; that coming from the zinc-plate, 
the zinc-pole, was made to touch the patient’s 
tongue, and the galvanic current was main- 
tained for two minutes. The patient did not 
suffer in the least degree, neither did any un- 
pleasant symptoms follow the operation; on 
the contrary, the chalky dulness at the margin 
of the cornea appeared somewhat thinner and 
clearer. The operation was repeated after three 
days, and we saw again a partial alteration in 
the state of the leucoma; and the patient, on 
his part, asserted that he had increased percep- 
tion of light. 

The idea was now fot remote to apply gal- 
vanism for the cure of opacities of the internal 
tissues of the eye. ‘The results obtained by 
Dr. Crusell, in his experiments on the eyes of 
animals, strengthened our expectation of doing 
good, and we had opportunities enough of re- 
peating them on eyes which had been — 
ed as almost or quite incurable, For safety’s 
sake, however, we determined first to see the 
effects of the operation on some animal, and a 
young pig was chosen forthe purpose. A fine 
cataract-needle fixed on the zinc-pole was pass- 
ed through the cornea into the crystalline lens 
of the right eye, and the wire from the copper- 
pole was stuck into the ear. After thus re- 
maining for four minutes the pupil began to 
grow turbid, and the operation was discontinu- 
ed on the right but repeated on the left eye. 
Some days after, we found completely-formed 
cataracts in both eyes, and the pig was quite 
blind. 

Now, according to the theory, the artificial- 
ly produced dulness of the lens ought to be re- 
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fore we could feel justified in undertaking si- 
milar experiments in human eyes it was ne- 
cessary to obtain the proof that such would be 
the case. After ten days, therefore, we pro- 
ceeded to this second operation. In three mi- 
nutes, (the galvanic current being maintained 
through the wires which were now so placed 
that the copper-pole was connected with the 
eye and the zine with the ear,) there appeared 
bubbles of gas in the pupil, and the process of 
solution seemed to be going on; the experiment 
was therefore at once brought to aclose. ‘The 
pupil appeared smoky and Jess dull. In four 
days it had almost regained its natural clear- 
ness; and the sight, so far as we could judge 
from the animal’s action, wasrestored. Inthe 
cornea there was an opaque spot around the 
aperture made by the needle. This result at 
once determined. us to make an experiment of 
a similar kind on the human eye. 

' We chose an old copper-smith from Finland, 
who had a long time previously been success- 
fully operated on for cataract in the left eye. 
The right eye had presented a firm yellowish- 
brown capsulo-lenticular cataract, which had 
adhesions to the iris. It had been once de- 
pressed but it rose again; and in another at- 
tempt to break it up, nothing more could be 
done on account of its hardness, than the mak- 
ing of one vertical cut through its substance. 
This, however, rapidly closed, and for two 
months afterwards a variety of means were em- 
ployed for the solution of the cataract without 
the least benefit. It was now very large, and 
lay close behind the widely dilated, somewhat 
irregular, and immovable pupil. The patient 
had a perception of light through it. 

The galvanic operation was commenced. in 
the presence of Dr. Crusell, in the forenoon of 
the llth of November. it was very surpris- 
ing to us to see, when the fine cataract needle 
fixed on the copper-pole was inserted into the 
Tens, and the zinc-pole laid on the patient’s 
tongue, how, in less than a minute, the cata- 
ract swelled up, increased in size, seemed to 

ress against the cornea, and then suddenly 

urst into three peices, of which one was car- 
ried upwards and inwards, and another towards 
the temple, and the third projected downwards 
through the pupil into the anterior chamber. 
The triangular fissure left between them ap- 
peared clear and black. We now thought it 
best, as this was the first experiment of-the 
kind on a living man, to stay the galvanic ac- 
tion. The patient could already see sufficient- 
ly to discern, with his right eye alone, both a 
finger held before it, and the face of a person 
standing in front of him. The operation last- 
ed a minute, and neither produced pain or was 
followed by inflammation or any other bad 
symptoms. 

Here the history ceases ; the authors thought 
they had better leave the case with a limited 
amount of amendment, than run the risk of 
marring the advantage they had gained, and 





ee ens 


of throwing unnecessary discredit on the ane 
raticn by going further. ‘The facts, bbiwetee, 
seemed to merit record as proofs that the plan 
is without danger, and offers some Prospect of 
effecting a permanent cure of the disease 
Brit, and For. Med. Rev, from Medicinische Ze. 
tung. Juni 16, 1841. 


In these days, so rife inill-digested schemes 
for worse than useless operations, it is almost 
dangerous to exercise the proper duties of a 
medical journalist by calling the attention of 
the whole profession to striking novelties, Jest 
our notices should fall into the hands of those 
whose love of notoriety and its immediate mo- 
netary results renders them oblivious of the 
honourable laws of professional trust. There 
are those who will be ready enough to seize 
upon the idea growing out of the experiments 
of Dr. Crusell, and acted upon by Dr. Lerche 
and himself, without the knowledge and dis. 
cretion necessary for the regulation of such an 
agent as galvanism, when employed upon the 
delicate tissues of the interiorof theeye. We 
should not be surprised to hear of the ezplo- 
sion of many crystalline lenses, within a few 
months, among our restless and enterprising 
countrymen. ‘The whole subject of galvanism 
and. electricity is beautifully obscure, and ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes of intra-pro- 
fessional empiricism, as well as that which 
flourishes so vigorously among those who 
make no claim to fellowship with us. If, then, 
as well may happen, our daily papers should 
hereafter furnish us a daily dish of operations 
in which the lens had been splendidly “burst,” 
and the pieces ‘‘ projected”’ toa distance by the 
agency of wonder-working galvanic plates and 
wires, it is desirable that some kind friend of 
humanity should be upon the watch, to let us 
know the ratio of ruined eyes resulting within 
the three weeks following the display, The 
official bulletins of such transactions usually 
relate no more of the history of snch cases than 
is witnessed at the moment. A little narra 
tive of ultimate results would be the death of 
many an ephemeral glory in surgery, that now 
lives long enough to cause much human suffer- 
ing, and undermine the public faith in medical 
ability, 

Our object in these remarks is not fo co” 
demn, but only to caution, for we all are well 
aware that electricity and galvanism are im- 
portant remedial agents, and regard the expe 
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ments of Drs. Crusell and Lerche as deeply 
interesting. It is to be regretted that the ex- 
tract contains no more particular account of the 
apparatus employed, and especially that no 
statement of the size of the plates of zinc and 
copper is given. This information we will 
endeavour to obtain for our readers as soon as 
practicable. The great fault in most of the 
applications of imponderable agents to the treat- 
ment of disease has been the use of undue pow- 
er. We well remember to have succeeded, | 
almost immediately, in curing a local paraly- 
sis of the arm in a case in which the disease 
had been extended and exacerbated by shocks 
from an eight-ounce Leyden phial. Our only 
remedy was the application of shocks from a 
phial of one ounce! Even in galvanic experi- 
ments upon the recent dead, the purpose of | 
the operator has been frequently thwarted, in | 





great degree, by the unnecessary energy of the | 


pile, which has crushed, destroyed, or thrown | 


into an instantaneous collapse, the nervous sus- 
ceptibility which it was designed to stimu- 
late. 

The effect of electricity and galvanism upon | 
the process of absorption has seldom been the 
subject of well-ordered experiment, ‘That the 
former has a powerful influence in promoting 
secretion is well known. Sparks drawn from 
the body of a patient seated on an insulated 
chair may be made very readily to double the 
discharge of a seaton or issue; and, many 
years ago, we freely employed this method 
with advantage in the practice of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. If the process be repeated by 
drawing the sparks daily from the same spot 
fora week, there usually follows a free crop of 
pustules, resembling those produced by the 
plaster of tartar emetic. The stream of elec- 





tricity flowing from a point upon the cornea 
was formerly recommended in leucoma by the 
advocates of this class of remedies, and Sin- 
ger and others claim to have effected cures in 
this manner. In several faithful trials, we have 
failed in the attempt to make any impression 
onthe opacity, But it would appear that, in 
the experiments of the Fin and Russian ob- 
servers, it was the negative and not the posi- 
tive pole that incited the absorbent process, 
While, in the electric trials, as far as our re- 
collection of authorities extends at present, the 





positive fluid was employed in all the cases. 





The plan proposed would be perfectly safe, 
as well as easy of application on opacities un- 
attended with inflammation, provided the zinc 
and copper plates were small; but in the ac- 
tion of acupuncture on the lens, it would ap- 
pear, from the * bubbles of gas in the pupil,” 
that actual chemical decomposition was effect- 
ed. It would not require the sudden disten- 
tion of any great quantity of gas in the eye to 


,endanger paralysis of the retina by compres- 


sion ; and, independently of the probability of 
inflammation, this circumstance might require 
some caution in the employment of plates of 
much power. To say the least of this seem- 
ingly formidable operation, common prudence 
obviously demands a full trial of the appa- 
ratus upon opacities, so as to establish some 
clearer views of i's modus operandi, before 


Venturing upon the far more dangerous punc- 


ture of the lens performed by Dr. Lerche. 
Such experiments do not require hasty action, 


and the surgeon may well wait a few months 


for further information, before running the un- 
necessary risk of tampering unwisely with 
parts so delicate as those about a cataract. 





The careful observer of the current of scien- 
tific discovery, may now perceive the dawning 
of another era in the progress of medical theo- 
ry. The tendency of chemical investigationis 
towards the discovery of such affinities as may 
account for many of the hithert> occult steps 
in the processes of absorption, deposition and 
other vital phenomena upon principles purely 
chemical; and while analysis encroaches upon 
the dark domain of the vital principle—that 
high sounding apology for ignorance—eon the 
one hand, the microscopic observers, the ve- 
getable physiologists, and the special natural- 
ists, are beginning to attack our established 
notions of transcendental vitalism in other di- 
rections. Time was when it was held that 
living tissues could not tolerate the contact of 
living bodies of another species unless inclosed 


in cysts or contained in cavities, but now we. 


know that, in diseased conditions of the ve- 
getable and animal frame, the germs of other 
individuals may rest inactive, or may grow and, 
flourish for ‘long periods of time without de- 
stroying the individual on which the parasites 
remain engrafted, ‘The various forms of dry 


rot in woody fibre are believed to be crypto- 


gamous plants, and some of them are seen in 
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full activity—diffaused, and not incysted— 
within the substance of living bat sickly trees. 
Some years ago, the naturalists of the north 
were thrown into general agitation by the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of an insect at the 
south whose body in dying (oh! shade of 
Narcissus!) converted itself into a flower! 
Specimens were forwarded to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, They proved to be the un- 
decayed bodies of mole crickets or grillo-tal- 
px,—whose vanity must have been indeed 
preposterous if it could induce them to rival, 
with their ungainly figures, the beautiful Gre- 
cian boy! From each of these sprung forth a 
tall and somewhat complex cryptogamous 
plant; hearing no inconsiderable resemblance 
toa flower. [t was the general opinion that 
the germs had been taken by the animals with 
their food ; that they had retained their vitality 
and had germinated immediately after the 
death of the Pisect. Rumor asserts that their 
growth preceded ‘the fatal moment, and that 
these gnome-like denizens of the soil were 
compelled to visit the upper air, bearing about 
upon their shoulders the foreign trophies of 
another kingdom until their juices were ab- 
sorbed and they sunk beneath the weight ‘of 
their undesirable decorations, Inthese days, 
when certain modern schools of philosophy 
lean too strongly towards materialism,—if, as 
the following extracts seem to show, our living 
bodies may be made the food of eryptogami, 
it is certainly time to review some of our phy- 
siological opinions and brush up our mou/dy 
ideas ! 


On the development of Cryptogamia in the 
fissues of living Vertebrata. By MM. Rovs- 
seau and Serrvurier.—In a memoir on the 
diseases of the organs of the voice by the 
above gentlemen, it is related that a male pa- 
roquet affected with laryngeal and pulmonary 
phthisis died in 1834, and on examination 
there was found in the abdomen between the 
intestines and vertebral column a species of 
false membrane, on which there was a green- 
ish and pulverulent mouldiness, which ad- 
hered so slightly that on blowing it disap- 

eared as the finest and lightest powder. 

bis tmouldiness has been several times ob- 
served in different parts of the body; most 
frequently in the pelvis, between the kidneys 
and the viscera, on the principal vessels of 
the heart, between the ribs and the lungs, 
Pigeons and fowls are most particularly af- 
fected, especially those inhabiting cold and 
moist places, and in rainy seasons. Never- 


— 


theless this phenomenon has occurred in anj- 
mals of a different organization, in a hind 
(cervus axis) and in the earth tortoise, a na- 
tive of the Indies (tesdudo indica.) A similar 
fact has recently been communicated to the 
academy by M. Deslongchamps. 

At the sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, July 5, 1841, M. Damas stateq that 
Gruby had discovered that one of the varieties 
of porrigo is-owing to the development of a 
vegetable beneath the epidermis. M. Breschet 
remarked that the porrigo favosa was the form 
studied by M. Gruby. 

Gazetle Médicale. Juillet 17, 1841. 

M. Kettner has since written to the Acade. 
my to claim for Dr. Schdnlein, successor to 
Hufeland at Berlin, the priority of indicating 
the existence of a vegetable in the crusts of 
porrigo favosa, a fact which is published by 
him in JAliller’s Archiv. M. Kettner States 
that Dr. Schdnlein“has established in Inany 
cases of porrigo lupinosa the vegetable nature 
of this affection, and therefore the discovery 
cannot be attributed to M. Gruby. 

Gazette Medicale. Juillet 24, 1841, 

M. Graby has made very minute observa- 
tions on the physical and chemical properties 
of this vegetable, and has succeeded in innocu- 
lating it on eryptogamia, thus transmitting 
disease from man to vegetables, but only suc- 
ceeded once in seventy-six trials. He failed to 
communicate the disease by inserting the ve- 
getahle into the arm. This subject is so in- 
teresting and important in connexion with the 
subject of, animate contagion, that we shall 
wait with anxiety until the report of the com- 
mittee is published.—£d. Rev. 





On Syphilis in Pregnant and recently-deli- 
vered Females. By M. Hvueuier.—M. Ho- 
guier has made a long series of observations on 
this subject, and has arrived at the following 
conclusions : 
1. The sole primitive phenomena of syphilis 
is sometimes a pustular eruption at the vulva, 
This is often the commencement of chancre, 
2. Purgatives are not proper for pregnant fe- 
males tainted-by syphilis. 3. Abortion in sy- 
philitic females is rather in consequence of the 
exhibition of mercury than of the disease itself. 
4. The venereal disease has not the grievws 
influence on pregnant females which is attr- 
buted to it. In twenty-seven females in this 
condition, only three are dead, and probably 
their death resulted from lesions unconnected 
with syphilis. 5. The mercurial treatment 
does not always preserve the infant nor protect 
from relapses, and often produces serious Te 
sults. 6. The sublimate is the most danger- 
ous among the mercurials, and mercurial frie- 
tions are preferable to it. 7. Syphilis 1s very 
often hereditary ; and it ordinarily declares It 
self from three to thirty daysafier birth. This 
last remark is important, for if the child be ex 
amined on the first or second week, it is de- 
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slared healthy and sent out to nurse, probably 
with the effect of infecting the female,—Jtid., 
from Archives Gen. de Med, 
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“Amputation of the Thigh.—We extract with 
pleasure, from our worthy contemporary ofthe 
Boston Journal, the following letter from Dr. 
Trowbridge. 
this country derive additional interest at the 
present moment from thelight recently thrown 
upon the question of the relative mortality of 
operations in France and the United Statgs, by 
the labours of Dr. Norris, of this city, and 
others. A body of well authenticated surgieal 
statistics of this character, drawn from various 
sections of the country, in aid of the observa- 
tions made at the various hospitals, would 
probably lead to results importent to the im- 
provement of hospital discipline as well as pri- 
vate practice. 

Several valuable facts are noted in the let- 
ter, throwing light on the chances of life after 
amputation in fungus hematodes, white swell- 
ing, syphilis and scrofula. We plead guilty 
to some Surprise in observing that twenty-six 
of the eighty-five cases of amputation were 
performed on account of necrosis ; and that so 
many aS twenty-three patients were affected 
with necrosis involving the knee joint should 
oceur in the private practice of a single indivi- 
dual, Is this owing to an unusual prevalence 
of diseases of the bones in the particular neigh- 
bourhood of the writer? With us true necro- 
sis, actually involving joints, is very rare, and 
amputation for this disease uncommon, We 
ask this question, not censoriously, but in good 
faith, as the terminology and diagnosis of dis- 
eases of the bones is stil] in much confusion. 

Four eases are classed under the head of in- 
cised wounds dividing arteries and nerves, and 
three of the operations were performed for 
aneurisms of the arteries of the thigh. Such 
instanees—particularly the former—could not 
be devoid of further interest if stated in de- 
tail, and we hope that Dr. Trowbridge will fa- 
Vour the profession, through the same or some 
other convenient channel, with a more com- 
plete history of those cases, if sufficient notes 
of them are still in existence. 


Sir,— Within a few days past I have made 
my eighty-fourth and fifth operations of ampu- 
lation of the thigh. All these operations have 


The statistics of amputation in 





been made in my private practice, during the 
period of 34 years. ‘The cases occurred prin- 
cipally in the northern portion of the State of 
New York. 1 made many amputations of the 
thigh, while attached to the U. S. Army, dar- 
ing the late war. I cannot state the number, 
or detail their causes. Iam able to state the 
causes which made amputation necessary in 
my private practice, and the resulis following 
the operations. Eleven of these operations 
were on femalés, and seventy-four on males, 
2 Cases of Fungus hematodes. 


3 6 Necrosis,under the age of 10 years 

2 6 Osteo-sarcoma. 

3 ‘“ W hite swelling of the knee-joint. 

l “s Periostosis and destruction of the 

en tissues of the knee-joint, 

il Females. 

23 Cases of Necrosis, commencing on the fe- 
mur, or tibia, and involving 
the knee-joint, 

7 +“ White swelling of the knee-joint. 

6 oe Spina ventosa of the tibia, involv- 
ing the knee-joint. 

10 a Fungus hematodes, principally 
located in the lower leg. 

8 « Compound fractures of the thigh, 
with contusions of the knee 
and leg. 

4 a Divisions of arteries and nerves 
by incised wounds. 

3 ss Aneurisms of arteries of the thigh 

8 a Mortification, following contu- 
sions of the thigh and leg. 

5 “6 Fractures of the tibia, with dislo- 


cation of the ankle-joint, and 
contusion of the tissues, pro- 
ducing tetanus and mortifica- 
tion, 

There was an entire recovery in all the fe- 
male cases, from the operation of amputation, 
Those with fungus hematodes died within 
three years after amputation with tuberculated 
state of the lungs. 

Out of the 74 cases of amputation of the 
thigh on the males, two died within twenty- 
four hours after the operation—one from se- 
condary hemorrhage, and the other from ex- 
treme feebleness at the time of the operation; 
no reaction followed, Nine died from the sup- 
purative process on the stump following the 
operation, occasioned by venereal and scrofu- 
lous taints of the system ; remained in a feeble 
state from five to twenty months, and died. 
The other 54 entirely recovered from the ope- 
ration, and were healthy. 

Those with fungus hematodes, who suffered 
amputation for that affection, passed under 
visceral disease, (the lungs and_ mesenteric 
glands) and ‘died within four years after the 
operation, though apparently healthy for the 
first year or two. 

Four that suffered with white swellings, af- 
ter amputation declined, and perished with 
pulmonary consumption after four years. 


74 Males. 
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For the first few years, in operating, 1 was 
governed by the directions laid down by C. 
Bell in his first work on operative surgery. In 
all cases where a limb was to be lost, from any 
sudden- accident, I advised and practised im- 
mediate amputation, or before much reaction 
or infammation commenced, I made the ope- 
ration by a circular incision, as directed by Mr. 
Bell, turned back the integuments, and divided 
the muscles by applying the knife under the 
supported integuments; commencing on the 
inner margin of the vastus internus, and car- 
rying tlie knife obliquely upward, making one 
sweep through the whole muscles to the bone, 
which bared the bone two or three inches 
higher than by the perpendicular incision. 
These incisions were expedited by an assistant 
elevating the parts as fast as they were divided, 
and using a retractor for the application of the 
saw. I usually dissected the muscles from 
the bone about an inch, and removed the peri- 
osteum only at a point for the saw. ‘This 
mode of operating generally occupied from 
three to five minutes, and the dissection and 
turning up of the integuments gave the patient 
great pain, ‘To secure the arteries, I always 
used the tenaculam of a small size, and a liga- 
ture of two flaxen threads well waxed, and left 
flat, on the large arteries, and one thread on the 
small ones, and secured every artery that threw 
out blood. After this, brought down the in- 
teguments and muscles over the bone, and se- 
cured with adhesive straps, six inches long; 
placed thick dossils of Jint over these, and 
compresses and roller over the whole, so as to 
make an easy support to the parts. If spasms 
followed upon the stump, producing much 
agony, I let blood and gave opium. I used 
the animal ligature in some cases, tortion, and 
other means recommended for securing arte- 
ries, but have always succeeded best with the 
thread. 

Although I always had success with the cir- 
cular incision, and process, as mentioned in the 
first thirty cases of amputation, yet I after- 
wards occasionally operated by making two 
flaps, by dividing the integuments ina circular 
manner with a large scalpel, down to the mus- 
cles, and turning them back, and then dividing 
the muscles as in the circular operation. ‘This 
mode subjected me toa serious difficulty.— 
The bone would incline to rise and protrude 
towards the opening at the upper part of the 
limb. 

In a majority of the last twenty cases of 
amputation of the thigh, 1 have operated by 
making the flap-amputation ; passing a narrow 
double-edged Knife, and cutting from the bone 
outward on each side, making two flaps. These 
are semi-circular, their convexities extending 
in a parallel manner forward, and their termi- 
nations meeting at the upper and lower sur- 
face of the limb, where the knife entered and 
passed out. 
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semicircular manner from the surface to the 
bone, making two flaps. This gives 1 


Ore pain 

to the patient than the mode of cutting from the 
. . ae] ' 

bone outward. The painful part ot the Opera 


tion, viz., cutting the soft parts, can be made 
in the first manner very quick, and the patient 
saved from much distress. The time oceupied 
by me generaily, in ordinary cases, is from 
thirty to forty seconds, and iu every instance a 
quick union of the flaps and sound state fo}. 
lowed by the first intention, 

I have met with no instance of nervous jr. 
tation, or difficulty in securing arteries, after 
operating in this manner, as recently reported 
by some. In emaciated cases, I should stij| 
prefer the circular operation; but in this mat. 
ter I would advise every operator to consider 
the nature of his case, and adjust means ac- 
cordingly, 

Amasa Trowpripce. 

Watertown, N. Y., Oct., 1841, 


INTERMENTS in the City and Liberties of Phi- 
ludelphia, from the 16th of October to the 
* 23d. 















































= ¥ as 
Diseases. J = Diseases, = 3 
> S e ¢ 
Apoplexy 1 1|Brought forward,39 97 
urns, 0 1jIntemperance, 3 0 
Cancer, 1 0|Marasmus, 2 3 
Croup, 0 2)Morbus Brightu, 1 0 
Congestion of Old age, 4 0 
brain, 0 1 Palsy, 1 0 
Childbed, 1 0|Pleurisy, 1 0 
Consumption of Rupture of Ure- 
the lungs, 14 2 thra, 1 0 
Convulsions, 1 4Small pox, 4 5 
Diarrhea, 2 0 Still-born, 0.7 
Dropsy, 0 1,Suicide, L 0 
head, 0 1/Tetanus, 1 0 
Disease of the Tabes Mesente- 
Brain, 1 1) rica, 0 1 
Heart, 1 0 _-— 
Bowels, 1 0/Total, 101—58 43 
Drowned, 2 0 
Dysentery, 0 2 _—— 
Debility 0 1 
Epilepsy, 1 0} Of the above, there 
Fever, Remittent, 1 0 were under 1 year, 22 
— Bilious, 2 0| From 1tw2 6 
——Typhus, 1 1 2to 5 10 
—— Typhoid, 1 0 5 to10 2 
—— Scarlet, 0 4 10 to 15 0 
Fungus, 0 1 15 to 20 3 
Inflammation, 1 0 20 to 30 13 
Breast, 0 1 30 to 40 13 
Lungs, 3 1 40 to 50 13 
Stomach, 1 0 50 to 60 4 
Bowels, 2 1 60 to 70 5 
Liver, 1 70 to 80 8 
Uterus 1 0 80 to 90 2 
Carried forward, 39 27\Total, 101 








I have operated a few times by cutting in a 
1 





